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Praise Helps—Also Dollars! | 


| 
“I'd be writing you every week to com-| 
mend some good word of yours, if my! 
praise would help on your work. Here) 
I$... €0llars for your campaign.” 


W.G.R., Jr. | 


Checks should be made payable to Ropert H. 


CARDINER, Treas., 3 West 29th St., New York City. | 
> 








A German Débacle 


‘T°HE events of the last few weeks— 
the depreciation of the mark to less 
than one-fifth of one cent and the likeli- 
hood that it will go much lower, the 
murder of Rathenau and the attempt on 
the life of Harden, the almost frantic 
efforts of the Wirth Cabinet to draw to 
its support the Independent Socialists 
and thus secure a more stable position 
in the Reichstag, the admitted fear of the 
British Cabinet that financial collapse in 
Germany may be followed by a chaotic 
struggle for power in which the Mon- 
archists and the Communists are ex- 
pected to join hands against the Republic 
—prove the folly of the Allies’ consistent 
refusal, and that of the United States, 
since the Armistice to recognize the real- 
ities of the situation. These were outlined 
by economists like Keynes three years 
ago, and, more recently, by the Interna- 
tional Dankers’ Committee in its report 
to the Reparation Commission. If it is 
desired that Germany shall go the way 
of Austria, no changes of Allied or our 
own government’s policies are necessary. 
But if it is desired that the German Re- 
public shall live, that the democratic 
forces there may justify their policy of 
“fulfillment,” which has today brought 
their country to the verge of anarchy, the 
Allies must grant a real moratorium, re- 
duce the total reparation payments to 
an amount which would enable the finan- 
ciers to raise an international loan for 
constructive purposes and withdraw defi- 
nitely their constant threats of military 
sanctions. (The reduction by one-third 
of the July 15th payment granted by the 
Reparation Commission July 11th meets 
none of these conditions.) 
The United States can serve no useful 
purpose now by announcing the German 


crisis is “the Allies’ problem.” It is our 
problem also. Not unless or until Allied 
indebtedness to us is recognized for what 
it is—only one phase of the world prob- 
lem of war indebtedness—can the Allies 
move effectively to save at once the Ger- 
man economic structure and their own. 


Cecil’s Invitation to Hughes 
[* a draft treaty for general disarma- 


ment presented July 4th to the tem- 
porary mixed commission of the League 
of Nations, Lord Robert Cecil proposes 
the retention of Article X of the League 
Covenant, but would drastically modify 
its guarantees to meet American objec- 
tions. The salient clause of the treaty 
follows: 

“Neither under this nor any other article of 
this treaty, however, shall any of the high con- 
tracting powers not being a European State be 
bound to furnish any naval, military or air force 
in Europe; or not being an American State, in 
America; or not being an Asiatic State in Asia; 
or not being an African Staie in Africa.” 

This proposal would: (1) definitely 
eliminate any obligations of the United 
States, were they a member of the 
League, to act as a military guarantor of 
the actual or any subsequent European 
settlement; (2) strengthen the Monroe 
Doctrine in its application to the Amer- 
ican continents by specifically freeing all 
non-American powers from any obliga- 
tion to interfere militarily in American 
affairs; (8) extend the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine to the world in the 
sense that it would be a pledge by all the 
members of the League of non-aggres- 
sion against their neighbor and of assist- 
ance to an “attacked country which be- 
longs to the same (their) quarter of the 
globe.” 

This proposal will be presented to the 
Assembly in September. Interesting and 
suggestive though it is, there is no great 
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likelihood that it will be adopted at 
Geneva unless our government indicates 
that such an amendment to the covenant 
would remove some of the political ob- 
jections to the League here. If this inti- 
mation were given and Mr. Hughes were 
then to suggest whatever further amend- 
ments, if any, were, in his judgment, 
necessary to enable this government to 
enter the League, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the League Council and 
the Assembly working together would 
accede to the Administration’s program. 
Lord Robert gives the Secretary of State 
an opportunity to fulfill the hope held 
out by him as one of the thirty-one, to 
achieve for his party a success vastly 
transcending that of the Washington 
Conference, and to contribute mightily 
towards the completion of an effective 
world organization. 


Russian Developments 


to HAGUE has seen no real prog- 
ress during the first three weeks of 
the Conference there. Claims and coun- 
ter-claims have resulted in futile diplo- 
matic discussions. Under the surface, 
however, despite the Genoa agreement 
not to make separate arrangements with 
Russia before October 1, elaborate nego- 
tiations are doubtless being carried on 
between private financial interests, more 
or less closely associated with their re- 
spective governments, and the Russian 
representatives. Failing some genera! 
agreement between the Allied powers 
and Russia, it is inevitable that competi- 
tive corporate interests will maneuver 
for the control of strategic concessions. 
Out of this rivalry, if unrestrained by in- 
ternational understandings, may arise 
differences which will endanger the 
peace of Europe. 





On June 27, a meeting at the Academy 
of Music, in Philadelphia, on the subject 
of the recognition of Russia, addressed 
by Senator William E. Borah and Mr. 
James G. McDonald, was the occasion of 
a surprising demonstration of interest in 
the Russian problem, and even a more 
surprising amount of support for Senator 
Borah’s outright plea for recognition of 
the Soviet government by the United 
States. More than five thousand people 
who filled the hall, only a small portion 
of whom could be termed radical, gave 
their enthusiastic approval to the de- 
mand that this government modify its 
policy of non-intercourse. 


Philippine Independence—When? 


O this question President Harding in 

his address to the Philippine Mission 

June 22, gave an equivocal answer. He 
said: 

“Frankly, then, with every mindfulness for 

your aspirations, with shared pride in your 
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achievements, with gratitude for your loyalty, 
with reiterated assurance that we mean to hold 
no people under the flag who do not rejoice in 
that relationship, I must say to you that the time 
is not yet for independence. I can imagine a 
continued progress which will make our bonds 
either easy to sever or rivet them more firmly 
because you will it to be so. We must await 
that development.” 

We regret that this year the F. P. A. 
has not had the privilege of being host 
to the Philippine delegates, nor the op- 
portunity to arrange for them a public 
luncheon-conference in New York City, as 
was done on their last visit in April, 1919. 
Then, as in Washington now, Manuel L. 
Quezon, President of the Philippine Sen- 
ate, made an earnest plea for independ- 
ence. His cause deserves a franker an- 
swer than that which the Harding Ad- 
ministration has so far given. 


Mr. Hughes and Felix Diaz 


To the Editor of the F. P. A. Bulletin: 

In looking over the last Bulletin, | No. 32} 
I find allusion made to the presence of As- 
sistant Attorney General Holland, ex-Sena- 
tor Chamberlain, and Senator Poindexter 
at a dinner given in honor of Felix Diaz at 
the home of Leon J. Canova, “former chief 
of the Division of Mexican Affairs in the 
State Department.” Then there is a re- 
flection upon Mr. Hughes, the article 
saying: 

“It seems strange that Mr. Hughes, who is so 
punctiliously careful about the preservation of 
American rights in Mexico, does not show more 
concern for the dignity and honor of the Mexi- 
can government here.” 


If Mr. Hughes had any responsibility 
for the presence of any of the men men- 
tioned at the dinner, I would agree with 
you, but it is not clear that any one of 
them had any connection with the State 
Department. Canova is referred to as a 
“former Chief.” I think that criticism 
of a public official of that kind, without 
any apparent foundation, does great in- 
jury to the Foreign Policy Association. 

GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM. 


[It is possibly true that no member of 
the State Department was present at the 
Diaz dinner and that, therefore, Mr. 
Hughes was not responsible for this spe- 
cific evidence of support and approval of 
the Mexican pretender. However, the din- 
ner referred to is only one of a series of 
demonstrations on the part of the Ameri- 
can and Mexican supporters in this coun- 
try of Felix Diaz. None of these demon- 
strations have, as far as the public has 
been informed, been interfered with or 
discouraged by the State Department or 
any other branch of the Administration. 
Surely, the comity of international rela- 
tions requires that the Secretary of State 
use his influence with his colleagues to 
prevent the territory of the United States 
being used as the base for widespread and 
open plotting against a neighboring and 
friendly state.—Ed. | 





